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algebra interesting and easy 
to what the pupil experiences outside 

P 


} 7 
arneda 1n Scnool. 


by showing its relation 


It would take several times this space to enumerate 
about room here to list the more strik- 


instances of (a): but there is just 
ing examples of (b The following are typical instances in which 
b algebra of its terrors by correlating its processes | 
timately with those of arithmetic,'thus making the pupil see that 


these authors ro 


is treading familiar ground: 
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Place’s Beginning Latin 


By Perley Oakland Place, Litt.D. 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 














y VHIS is a new type of first year Latin book It is along the lines 
that Latin teachers agree are desirable. It meets the requirements 
of recent syllabuses and the recommendations of the Committee on 


Classical Languages of the National Education Association 


Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this book 
accomplishes these results: 
1. Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 
2. Emphasizes the relation of Latin to English. 
Develops a better knowledge of English. 


Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 


T ? Ff 


Provides a background that will give a new meaning 
and vitality to Latin study. 





NEW FEATURES 


Each lesson vocabulary gives an im- English grammar is made introduc- 


portant place to English derivatives. tory to each point of Latin Syntax. 
Changes in the form of Latin words rhe maps, the pictures, the brief notes 


when taken into English are explained _ Koman history, religion and cal 
and applied by frequent laboratory ex- oo compel comparisons with modern 
ercises. ; 
The Latin readings, carefully graded, 
The sentences for translation, by de- give the young American many and 
manding careful scrutiny of the differen- varied glimpses of Roman life. They 
ces between English and Latin, develop also present such unusual reading ma- 
accuracy and propriety im the use of terial as the Story of Joseph from the 
English, Latin Bible. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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AMERICAN HDUCATOR 





Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be pnnted in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 
ducatio . 7 = 300 C w Av 
eens American Type Founders Company " dereay City. NJ. 


Department 


Printing Aids in An Emblem that 
Teaching English — Represents Service 


yey ability to write good English, subject | rg emblem printed below in this column 
to the rules of grammar, 1s of paramount is the trade-mark of the Education De- 
importance in education, and yet if there is partment of the American Type Founders 
any one subject in Company. The de- 
which the public : vice means service 
school pupils show —both before and 
a noticeable defi- after the installing 
ciency,when meas- of a school outfit. 
ured by required If you should be 
standards, itisthat at all interested in 
of English. the possibilities of 
To properly con- a printing outfit, or 
struct a sentence should you desire 
by combining the practical aid or in- 
words in conform- formation regard- 
ity with rules is at ing the details of 
best a difficult sub- installing one, a re- 
ject to teach, and quest made direct 
the teacher should to the Education 





Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 


have every supple- Department of the 
mentary aid that will help in this work. American Type Founders Company will im- 
Let the boy take to the case the composi- mediately bring to your assistance all the 
tion he has written and set it up in type. facilities of this Company to supply you 
Every word of that composition requiresthe | with authentic information even to the 
deliberate selection of the different letters | minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
of which it is composed, and the separation intendents of schools in the United States 
of words or clauses by punctuation points 138 will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of derived from instruction in printing. 


the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated 1n the use of 


types; and when the job is done every mis- Write for \ Suggested 
spelled word, every proper name set in lower information and j lists of materials 
literature supplied 


case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 


and his own ignorance stands revealed in . 
black and white to his teacher. American Type Founders Co. 


-Apprentice Bulletin, Indianapolis j 








LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


} 

Already installed in all schools. We have nothing — m — ee. nee Cay 
for the pupils that 18 quite 80 fascinating to them Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati Los Angeles 
as printing, and nothing that is bringing larger re’ | Baitimors Cleveland _—Stt. Louis ‘Sap Francisco 
turns for the investment. Rachmond Detroit Minneapolis Portland 

W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. of Schools, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio | Spokane Winnipeg 





This article 1s set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-saving type designed for educational 
printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility. 
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OF THE UNIVERSITY 


and important 


questionable whether 


who then addressed him 


Roman theology, would 


odern counterpart 


subservient 
it has done its many 


has done as much as this.’’ 


utterance, and one 


universitv ean well afford to 
first it seems to be a radicel 
” 


set aside both morality and 


and to affirm that the university con- 
iplates neither right conduct nor tech 
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from the reciprocal influences of the one 
upon the other, narrows its range of use- 
restricts its very resources of 
life 


procedure issues in practise of some sort, 


fulness, as it 


intellectual For every ‘‘cultura 


and no vocational course is worth while 


which does not at the same time cultivate 


the minds of its students. There is there- 
fore no reason to disparage the congeries of 


professional and cultural colleges which 


constitute a modern university, though we 
should always insist upon a broad training 
of the 


but 


intellect, not alone as preparatory 


also aS concomitant with the more 
of skilful 


Of course, there is always some danger that 


to, 
specific training performance. 
technology will become so intent upon the 
practical aspects of teaching as to ignore 
resource- 


the cultivation of initiative and 


fulness on the part of its students. Train- 


ing in argumentation may degenerate into 
sophistry, and training in skill may de- 
into habit. Lacking the 


generate pure 
broader culture of a philosophical under- 
standing, the routine of any trade or pro 
fession neglectful of 
inventiveness, and generally narrowing to 
the of to it. 
But this is equally true of an education, 
every 


becomes repressive, 


character those who submit 


defined eultural, which avoids 


practical application of the knowledge it 


as 


assembles, and only sets its stamp upon the 
minds of 
the art of expression that we become con- 
and 


its students; for it is through 


vineed of our discriminative ability, 
acquire that confidence in mental resources 


which makes us both self-reliant and eager 


to undertake the affairs of life. So far as 
the materials of education go, there is no 


il 


between the academic course of a 


choice 
small college, meagerly equipped, and re- 
lying chiefly upon ‘‘book-instruction,’’ and 
the frankly limited vocational school which 
furnish skill to the artisan, 


to 


aims only 
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or technique to the counsellor at law. 
Neither type can pretend to a true educa 
tion, because of limitations both in means 


and aims. 

If of the 
paramount of 
thing for which the university stands par 


cultivation the intellect is the 


; as } 
our schooling the 


object 


excellence—this does not mean that inte 
1 } 


‘tual education can alone be had at the 
expense of training for some definite pur- 
suit in life. It does mean that, as the cen- 
tral feature of education, it must 
A vocational 


not, and 


indeed ean not, be neglected. 
training should cultivate in its students an 
ability to grasp the meaning of life, and to 
see their respective careers in relation to a 
wide range of social interests. Similarly, a 
cultural training must have recourse to the 
eonerete realities of trade and industry, of 


? + 


publie health and government, if it is 
preserve the contacts which a liberal edu 
Hence, 


demanding that vocational and moral aims 


to 


cation is presumed supply. 
be made a secondary consideration within 
the precincts of the university, there is n 


= 


thought of belittling their importance, 01 
restraining their growth and development 
Such aims are subordinate to the aims 

culture without 
tual foundation they are not truly educa 
most a training towards habits 


the individual par 


because a sound intellee 
tive, but at 
of 


ticipates no more fully than does an 


response in which 
‘edu 
eated’’ dog, trained by fear of punishment 
or hope of a reward. 

It may be argued with effect that train 
ing in useful work is of itself disciplinary 
and therefore 


» the mind, 


to the intellect, not precisely because thi 


t 


work in question is useful, but because 
learner enjoys it and enters into it 
spirit which sanctions his effort. If 
in this spirit his work enriches his existence 


and brings him confidence and poise. But 
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however desirable the training in a specific is to lovers of knowle¢ 


A 


or profession may in itse ; ‘an sity makes its appeal 


the idea of the univer- ful that too much wisdo 
above technical facility impractical and d 
houghtfulness. The nee be made t 
id steadily 
aims and purposes, 
trade and conduct, only 
has the special function 


Newman says: 


e been 
lave a connected 
display its powers wit! 
no ( te \e sniile so! . 
ing to 1 particular qua dispositi 1 for adver) 
individual. In the case of 


tself felt in the good sense, 


spiritual adve 
reasonableness, candour, self 
steadiness of view, which charac 
ll have developed habits of 

neing o hers, and Saygac to acqu re. that even 

the talent of philo- . , : : 
, fruits of scholarship. 

lind forward to 


2 ? 7 > la of a) ’ ; : } 
ual department But people are inclined to b 


entering with com- the ‘‘wise’’ man, and many 


and of ff intellectual freakishness 


of thought 


‘ience or profession. 


an over-dose of al 
ally speaking, 
as far as effective concept 
if things have mors philos phy 
respect than no views 
is not 
way better, 

o the undou many who ar 
the fanatic, the are abl knowledge but refuse 
7 } . | +< 
while the mé reditary us much greater 
which he hok 


consistency of 


h strength even to error, what expense 
furnish to the dignity, of character is no 
ry and the influence of truth! might imagine. 
Wisely and well has Newman summed Vo0lving large 
notion that a university furnishes graded school 
means to achieve a philosophical atti- highest aver 
ide towards life. In employing the term correlated wit! e highest 
philosophical’’ with all its immediate physical ‘owth, of bodily 
connotations of logic, metaphysics and the strength. I the weak and 
like, it is well to remember that the word who evince the largest mental cay 


signifies love of knowledge, for it the strong an 








may even say that a sound 1 4 p. 

supposes a sound bod Kurt rmo? ex 
periments On mental ftatigu na show! 
that when str Cty defined this fa ris a 
most negligib ‘he capacity for menta 
work, even under conditions that are m 

trying to bodily comfort, can be maintained 
without a serious loss of efficiency ; thoug 


we may not conclude, of eourse, that suc 


, 
lai exereise 


The health 


‘evuarded 


intelleet is beneficial to bodils 


welfare. of the body must be 


1 


saf in its own way; but this pro 


vided for, would appear that the mind 


can safely be driven at a much higher speed 
than is commonly attained, and the results 


of mental effort accordingly increased. 


The fact remains that individual capac 


ity to drive or to be driven into mental ae 
tivity is extremely variable, and we mus 
admit that the motive for sheer intellectua 
work does not find a ready lodgment in th: 


all who enter tl 


Many 


found among those who come to the 


minds of portals of the 


university. more failures will be 


univer 


sity lacking the aptitude to rece 


to profit by its distinctive 


found among those others whom it lets go 


‘ ar ») ‘ intall +) ] ¢ ] 
upon an unwary ld as intellectual fools 


Knowledge of the abstract kind—the re 


moter but philosophically useful sort which 
the university is created to instil and pro 
mulgate—is assuredly ‘‘strong meat.’’ 
Only of 


eapable of digesting it. For 


minds extraordinary vigor 
this rea 
the university must make its appeal to a 
picked group; and it is unjust to assume, 
as sometimes is done, that every young man 
or young woman is entitled to its benefits. 
While universities can set no just barriers 
to 
endeavor to furnish opportunities for study 


race or sex, and quite properly should 


in a wide range of subjects, this does not 
that 
petent to profit by its instruction. 


is com 
If this 


mean every man or woman 
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were so, and if the advantages to be gains 
were as real as we sometimes make th 
out to be he « ves would be swamp 
with such numbers of stu ts that 1 

pub axation, nor private munificer 


But while it fails to rea 


many upon whom it react with m 


tual advantage, it also harbors many wl 
react upon it disadvantageously, injur 
both the institution and themselves. Ih 


capable of profiting by a general culture of 


the mind in such necessarily special an 
abstract ways as the university afford 
after a vain struggle to attain sometl 

whose real purport always escapes then 


these persons retire to realize, perhap 


that several useful years of life have be: 
frittered away. As for tl stitution 
presence of h S¢ ndiv au Ss i) | \ 


I 


hindrance in maintaining its appr 


standards, and failure in the selection 


students, more than thing else 


any 


the introduction in our universities 


1 


‘‘department-store’’ method of supply 


shoddy wares at reduced prices; to the 


that all who come may find something 
far exorbitant cost 


please their ‘vy at no 


idea of 


idea of an education, nor is it a pana 


the university is neither 
sole 
eea for all the intellectual ills of humanity 
And yet we may expect that in every co1 
folk 


be a goodly number of persons who not 01 


munity of civilized there will alway) 


love the pursuit of knowledge, but right 
fully demand access to an institution whe! 
such a philosophy is cultivated. In p 
of advantage to the body politie result 
from the support and encouragement of t 
university, we have only to remark that 
is those who entertain this idea, the id 
which the university fosters and develops 


who cuide our social, our commercial, ¢ 
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What method shall be pursued in 


” } 


yhieal training of the mind Evident 
» cramming 
of experimentation, 
iave had innumerable controversies 
‘formal discipline,’’ ar 
thoughts which differe 


e 
n us are of varied de 


we seem To be agreed 


S TO the subject 


: 7 a al 
position they onee held 


¢ 


te of mental 


culture 

if we suppose t 

served as the 1 
‘ation were not rea 

erests of the stude 

much wider eurri 
» same ends must not somehow 
achieved through every study the stu 
lent is permitted to elect. Intellectual 
training can, indeed, be had in the widest 
ge of academical subjects. But it is not 
subjects themselves which supply it 
Rather is it the method of approach and 
the type of mental activity aroused, though 


these are more significant in respect of some 
subjects than of others. Two distinct men- 
tal functions are employed in learning, and 


is important that the teacher should 


understand and discriminate them. The 





them, and are unfitted to participate in the 
effort. Although their 


trained, and habits of skill and industry be 


memories may be 


formed, such students are incapable of de 
veloping the power requisite to face new 


problems, and to attack them with an initi 


ative founded upon the general diseipline 
of thoughtfulness. For these, as Newman 
so aptly says, ‘‘everything stands by itself, 
and comes and goes in its turn, like the 


shifting scenes of a show, which leave the 


where he was.’ ‘Training in 


spectator 
habits of mind or body is largely the result 


of practise, but training of the intellect is 


based upon insight, and insight can not be 


imparted directly. Whatever we encounter 


in our environment impresses us, but what 


we understand of it is a matter of individ 


ual effort. For this reason each act of 


comprehension is original and creative. 


} 


However commonplace, or trivial the mean 
ing may be, when it first dawns upon the 


comes as something new, unique, 


mind it 
never before there, and the effort by which 


the meaning is established must be made 


unaided and alone. As teachers we can 


only suggest conditions suitable to arouse 
our stu- 


this mental effort on the part of 


dents: we never can foree the issue or do 


their thinking for them. This fundamental 


condition of learning is sometimes neg- 
lected, especially in arguments pro and 
con the classics or the sciences as the more 


The 


idea of the university embraces all subjects 


appropriate pabulum of instruction. 


that useful in the stimulation of 


thought, yet it is not so much the subject as 


may be 


the thought that has to be mastered, and 


some thoughts are superficial, requiring 


but little effort, 
and difficult to grasp. 


while others are profound 
Newman says: 

It is a great point then to enlarge the range of 
studies which a university professes, even for the 


and, though they can not 


sake of the students; 
pursue every subject which is open to them, they 
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\ gainers by living among 5 

le se who repres the whol ! This 
€ se te te the ntage of a seat of 
versal learning, considered as a place of educa 
tion An assemblage of learned mer ’ s f 
their own sciences, and rivals of each other, ar: 
I gi DY imiliar inter rs ind Sa 

I ectual err t id st tog her t i 
ind relations of their respective subjects of i 
vestigation. They learn to respect, to consult, 
aid each other. Thus is ereated a pure d cl 
itn ysphe re of thoug W 1 the s t s 
breathes, though in his own se he y 3 
a few sciences out of the multitude. He pr 

an intellectual tradition, which is ind 
yf particular teachers, which guides hin 
cl f subjects, and duly interprets ) 
those which he chooses. He apprehends ore 
outlines of knowledge, the principles on whicl 
rests i¢ scale of its parts, its | ghts nd 
shades, its great points and its littl } 
wise can n Hence s 





t apprehend them. 


education is ealled ‘‘ Liberal.’’ 


is formed which lasts through life, of which tl 
attributes are, freedom, equitableness ilmnes 
moderation and wisdom; or what in a ner d 


course I have ventured to eall a 

habit. This then I would assign as the s 
fruit of the education furnished at a universit 
as contrasted with other places of teaching 
modes of teaching. This is the main purpose of 
university in its treatment of its students 


jut this great purpose can not be fu 
filled unless a strong humanistic influe: 
pervades the precincts of the universit 
We have passed beyond the period of war 
and the 


has even 


science humanities 


fare between 


ceased th PY 


Victorious science 
ploit her victory, for she now finds hers 


maneuvering again into battle-line; tl 


time against the technologists who hav 


latterly reared their heads from within 
The the scientifi 


which the 


own camp. menace of 


humanists felt. thoug 


gospel 
they could not muster the force to preva 
against it, now shows itself to the scient 
who has permitted the products of his tra 


ing to become ‘‘experts”’ and “consult 


ants’’ equipped with a practical techniqu 
julp} 


+) 


and ready to meet the demands of 














inist. and to join forees with him in 
i against the now powerful body of 


Che time is ripe for a new humanist 
in which the seientist and hu 


lanist will adjust their differences and 
iprocate in their efforts te 
ines e cause of learning in all its di 


Evidences are not want 


rse aspects. 
» humanists have awakened to a 
tion of the se entifie aspects of 


ral subjects, and we may even hope for 


reconciliation between scientifie truth and 
stheties. Seientists, too, are coming to 
that a matter-of-fact world, how 
ver accurately described and causally 
gether, is a poor substitute for the 
ss and variety of life as it comes to 

rue humanist. 
he over-emphasis of barren fact and 
stential’’ being gives us not merely a 
rray world, but also misses much of th 


f view aimed at by science. 
ick to Plato and Aristotle we shall find in 


em an appreciation of the forms of ex 


verience, which albeit lacking in complete 
ness of experimental data regarding the 
facts upon which these forms of meaning 


| 
nevertheless, to interpret 


rest, was able, 
through sheer pattern and cogent relation- 


te 


ship a rich and varied life, and to evalua 
a spiritual worthfulness in a manner often 


7 


However well served a Plato or 


sublime. 
in Aristotle might have been with the 
laborious factual results of modern science 
) render their patterns more adequate and 
more inclusive, it is equally true that mod- 
ern learning is at a loss to make itself cog- 
ent and illuminating without recourse to 


those same patterns and ideas which the 


il 


great philosophers of the ancient world de- 
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di W l 
su ry i i } 
) S ike Strand i | 
“I so W t yy y 
rpretations 
ghtenme The hig 
atterns as resp 5 4 
ts aims and its purpos 
hg ind suggestive a 
evi f a lapse f 
ss! For it is 1 ’ 
vver forms tl are ¢ 
r r stablish new 
bse! l lata i l 
atter I mant I I 
wl ns it 
of our mental a 
( nami patterns ‘ 
i ook Fe. it tf ‘ 
pilin the mind, a 
f humanism 
Attent ss 
tails that the stud 
the wood for the trees 
serve facts scie! 
blivious fur 
w! hese facts a 
yb a ira Ww 
mpersonal attitud 
parsimony founded 
scheme of aggreg 
rATLO parts Can I 
wit! is abstract wi 
achieve a pattern that 
simulta ISiV an { Ss 
space and time are an 
conditions. But 
towards a treatme! 
simple terms that t 
tails of a narrow r 
aspects, 1m uding tl 
human mind in its p1 
and correlation, go 
quently the pattern 


oy ti 
lmat 
1 ry? 
~~“ nt 
a S 
l \ 
1S 
. 4 
\ 
‘ 
S . 
\ 
isu 
n 
rin 
may 
i 
» 
¢ 
part 
ess 
unobs 
is a 


mid 
y ‘ ' 
| . 
’ y 
~ T ~ i 
YY ° Sn ~ 
ippear to Ss 
' , 
} 
ais 
‘ } 
new i) 
\ sen neo 
hpy 
nat er . 


Ss 
rine 
j nd 
| ( 
° 
} ‘ 
i I 
ror) 
l 
| ] ; 
i tcta 


1; } +} 

i LT 
im i 
' y | 


remains 








obscure, though many of its parts ar 


analyzed with great exactness 


One need not decry this scientific method 


nor belittle its results; yet a scientifie pre 
possession that 


forms of life which are tl 


human interests neither has bread f 
view, nor does it provide the diseiplinar 
training, of a university course Lacking 


the uni 


knowledge. its devotees only too often fail 
to make clear to themselves or to others 
ultimate aim and signiheane ol I r 


efforts. 


It Is not too much 


to expect that sc1enee 
I 


itself will henceforth become increasingly 


humanistic, for already so many faets hav 


established that their formulation in 


been 


ever-widening circles is of prime imp 


; 


tance in the scientific pursuit of new trut 


hs. 
Similarly the time 


the 


is ripe to envisage mort 


exactly factual elements of linguisties, 
of philosophieca 
both 
preciation and ethical doctrine. The dis 


of the se 


of history , and 


Scientific facets underlie 


cover) facts and their interweav- 


ing into the patterns of thought are among 
the most signifi 


Pure 
7 


has led to practical and labor-sav 


the most fascinating and 
eant problems that now confront us. 
science 
devices which have both complicated 
facil 


it is questionable if the net result has 


ing 


and business of living: but 


brought us any spiritual advantage: any 


keenness or relish of life that was hitherto 


unknown. Certainly the dignity and worth 


+} lara . y) 
tne iarger sens 


of human enjoyments in 


have not been significantly promoted by 


the invention of electrical illumination, 


telephone and telegraph, submersible ships, 


What 


possessions is the calm seren- 


or airplanes. is needed to inerease 


our spiritual 
ity of a well-furnished and broadly com 


petent mind, the poise and vision attainable 
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phical and humanistic 


} { 


nterests. For all her wonderful achieve 


ments science has served man but poorly if 
ne best she nas ( ris mecnan if Ou 
In T human l ms based up i 
( ~ US ofr } r’ I S 


rp i n ol I il ranges ( 
’ 

ught and fe gy which it is 1 mus 
aiwayvs remain Lily rl I I'he 
S 5 \\ h his m ' Ot | mol stral 

l nas Hhimst ( rn V la na 

rn —S W | Ss 1) I ~ ose! i 

+ } ] + 

| nhumMmanist Must ve ready 0 a ) I 


is rela human nature w se pa 
rns nough ind f y he S tracing 
Though their interests and m« ds d 
reatly, each is concerned wit! fforts 
i e other, and each should be so phil 


recognition to the re 


‘lative 


othe ir. Thus, and thus onl 


sults of the 
ean the purpose of the university 


1 * » 4 . 
In the combined efforts of science 


humanities. 


There is need of a reconciliation of se 
ence and the humanities under a philosop! 


ical outlook broad enough and sure enough 


to encompass both. In embracing huma: 


its exactness, 


ism, science must not lose 


must the humanities in becoming ‘‘scie1 


of their peculiar zest 


} 
iose any 


flavor. Each has its standards to maintal! 


and its special interests to promote, yet 


evident that a selenti ic pre POSSeSS101 


S not 


need be narrowly mechanistic, nor that hu 


manism need suffer in embracing the ri 


sults of science. The definition of the sei 
entific will be left to those who pursue th: 
facts of 
may be trusted to know what is within, and 


of vision. Yet 


the community of interest which the higher 


existence; similarly the humanist 


what is without, his angle 











invokes is far too important to be 


irning 
set aside in favor of any rigorous depart 
menta explo illo! | each do what h: 
in n } field In wl I Ii¢ has been 
ned » work, bu him likewis 
roade! Ss outh SO it he may be i 
ntly oniz I probiems tha 
se in fields other than his own, and of the 
d points of view that determi: } 
ring mind 1 s course of discovery 
g Sele} won her vict and si 
I l ‘pla { t sun tl human! 
s ha ndoubtedly suffered a loss of 
stige whieh has been harmful to tl 
ise of culture and discipline The hu 
, st on the defensive has made a poor 
showing when he has attempted to meet the 
scienti scientific’’ grounds, and in 
me quarters the humanistic program of 
lv is accorded little more than the value 
f a luxury If the humanities are to re 
va heir place in the hierarchy of learn- 


j valued more highly 


Enlightened public opin- 


must realize that a cultivated intelli 
gence operates in a realm of forms and 
functional patterns that eulminate in a uni- 
versality of interest and activity which 
ne can make possible the brotherhood of 
nan and the justification of his existence. 


lo furnish the mind with patterns of lin- 


» expression, of historical perspective, 


ris 
f estl » appreciation, and of moral prin 
ple, is the purpose of the humanities; and 
nly with the attitude of mind which these 
patterns afford can the contacts be made 
ind improved which bind men together in 


the Great Society. Only by the initiation 
ind the of 


wards an ultimate aspect of experience 


cultivation ideas which trend 
‘an we rid ourselves of the prejudices and 
the narrow ways of thought that hinder and 
hamper progress. 

Linguistic study is not a merely practical 
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exp l I i means an ¢ 1 S Wis 
an end itself Its ess a iman 
quality resides in its form, in patter 
and tracery of its verbal parts as show 
forth the mind's desire for expressior d 
he subtle minutiae of its exped s y 
I itteral ind grap! re ra ft man s 
mor Sive houghts Ww) ang ri 
stud is redu 1 t he bar n 's f 
grammar, or wl he emphasis d mos 
heavily upon facility of trar ind 
spt i i numa S | i \ f 5 s é 
patterns, and t liseip ! va hat 
resides in their acquis i lor 
store tl! hud S Curios with respe 
v“ yrds al d I I f rms 1s 1 be 
complished if nguage is resume its 
place and fun nas a hun s | 
We no longer g the rigit “ 
translations are avallab and I l l 
tural value of the « { P Ss el 
hanced by reading th: ginal Greek, this 
is only because we have first acquired a 
taste for its linguistic form. If we ar ! 
tent merely to dig it the meanings 
through translation we might far better be 
reading the English vers of .J tt 
All linguis study uding that of 
he mother tongue, has a cultural or hu 
manistic value for the student wl s abl 
to diseern it, thoug! may tf feared that 
many students never achieve this city 
of discernment even in t ron in 
ruace If advant ig | f the 
first curiosity and rest of childhood 
the patterns of ruis mpression and 
expression, the pr responses whic 
achieve results of tangi merit soon out 
weigh the formal asp n our interest, and 
we go on to acquire sk and efficieney i 
speech while we lose our pristir ! mi 
of Sigil i ! rms i h ex 
perc IS 
We need make no spe plea for the 
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study of foreign languages, including Greek 


and Latin, save to point out that rarely is 


one able to apprehend the formal subtleties 


of verbal usage except as comparison with 
an alien tongue brings them forcibly to 
As Goethe 


knows only his own language does not even 


mind. remarked: ‘‘A man who 


know that.’’ If this comparison has a great 


value for the sluggish mind that has become 


a slave to habit, by making conscious the 


intrinsic forms of its own activities, it 


gives enlarged opportunities for the dis- 


play of pattern in a language which has be- 


assic. For here the forms are fixed, 


the patterns are accurate and true; there 1s 
a meticulous nicety of style and of syntac 
belongs to hu- 


their 


tical elegance which alone 


man creations which have reached 


apogee of development and have ceased to 
be the ground of unconscious experimenta- 


The elassie tongues the re- 


five us 


} 
ioOng 


tion. 


fined and static results of periods of 


human activity in the invention of patterns 


; 


in the great master 


of expression ; and 
pieces of antiquity these patterns speak out 
in their intrin- 


interest 


to us and foree our 


sie value as significant forms. 

History states the problem of tracing the 
significant forms of man’s mass-endeavor, 
its achievements and 
the fu- 
Yes, 


but to discipline the mind in ways of look- 


its motives and results 
its failures. We learn to forecast 
ture by the light of the past, it is said. 
and in the anticipation of 
the 


We must enter into its spirit by re- 


ing at things, 


consequences, we must learn to re-live 
past. 
constructing its contours, and its signifi- 


eant trends. To acquire an historical per- 
spective means something more than fur- 
the the data of old 
events and issues; it can not be got through 


de- 


mands a keen and refreshing reconstruction 


nishing mind with 
a mere cramming of information, it 


of the pattern in which these events were 
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east, and also of the sequential form in 


which they were unfolded. 
and art we have a sort of 


In esthetics 
culmination of humanism, for esthetic ap 
preciation rests solely upon significant 
form. Here the is everything 


pattern is 
the 


but the stuff upon which a form is imposed. 


The data, the ‘‘facts,’’ materials, 


There is an esthetic element in every hu- 


not too 


manistic pursuit. It is perhaps 


much to say that the esthetic is the guiding 


ques 


motive of the humanities, for in all 


evaluation form is regnant: and 


tions of 


} 


wh the consequences may be 


economic or altruistic, it is the 
that abides with us, 


Indeed, 


form 


soiace, 1b 18 


} 


cedent forms have been esthetically signifi 
eant that the consequences of such a dis 
cipline are practically useful, since the very 


sequences and complexes of experiences 


which are economical in their initiation and 
expression prove to be the ones whose pat 
terns are clear-cut, impressive and 


We enjoy 


and efficiently, 


the things that work 


ure-giving, 


smoothly not merely br 


eause they are likely to bring something 


good in their train, but also because they 


are discerned to be suitable and eonform 


able to our being. All forms and patterns 





may arise in connection with facts and 


practical exigencies, but has n 


utility 


value to us until we ean discern its forma 
excellence, which is a matter of estheties 
Moral 


formal 


values and utilities likewise hav: 


their and esthetie side, and whil 
ethies has its roots in the action of the w 
it is the ability to discern significant form 


that 


lends a rich and lasting enjoyment to et! 


in conduct and social adjustment 


ical action. We create our patterns out of 


our impressions and activities, and the 
forms of a strictly scientific procedure ari 


no less esthetic in their import than ar 








man craving for expression. But whereas 


he scientific point of view tends to narrow 
down to a limited field that can be sur 
veved ! minute deta tl humanis 


point of view is always fixed upon the sun 


mits of thought which afford the enjoyment 


( 1 large panorama. ‘There is a kind « 

totality involved in the humanistic point of 
view which is necessarily disregardful of 
details in its eonecern for the larger and 
even coarser pattern of the whole Phe 
rrea if nes ol | how edg the pr n ple s 
on which it rests, the scale of its parts, its 


+ 


gehts and its shades, its great points and 


is, as Newman expresses it 





vattern of the humanist, and it is this 


f 


that we must emphasize in our universities 
if we would restore the prestige of human 
istic study and make it serve as a central 
and a potent source of intellectual culture. 
Rospert Morris OGpEen 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
(To be continued) 


THE NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL FOR 
FARMING 


[THERE are in the United States over six 
I n farmers. Not fewer than 200,000 of 
tie die or retire each vear, yielding their 
places to the newer generation. From 200,000 


ung men each year enter upon 
tenant r owning farming, most f them 
laborers, of 
whom the census reports that in 1910 ther 


wer ver six million in the country as a 


The farmer, unlike most persons in other 
vocations, must be at once laborer and man 
ager. He owns capital or is able to procure its 
equivalent—credit. Many 


laborers and poor managers and under pres 


ent labor conditions these can seldom succeed 


farmers ar good 


Modern agriculture depends more every year 
upon applied science 


and successful farming 
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vidual farming is an unequalled 
steadfast 


Society can 


making men men of hard fiber, 
and 
afford to make sacrifices 


tions for the 


character enduring ideals 


well in other direc- 
sake of preserving in a he althy 
farming classes. 


condition its 


Of actual and proposed means to this end 


we have many at present. National or state 
aid in providing credit, expert knowledge, 


roads and even marketing facilities, is rapidly 


increasing Cooperation among farmers them 
selves in owning expensive tools—such as 


irrigation ditches, creameries, packing plants 
and tractors—and in organizing conditions of 
access to markets is steadily extending. But, 
judged in terms of far-reaching results, the 
first place should probably be given to special 
educational agencies now in f devel 
ypment. Most 


schools of 


process 0 
important of these are 


tical farming designed to serve 


farmers’ sons of from fifteen to twenty years 
of age. 

America has good reason to be proud of her 
fifty or more agricultural colleges; but it has 
taken long to recognize that these can do but 
a muil- 


ranks 


The agricul 
le 


little towards supplying the quarter of 
lion recruits annually to be added to the 
of the farmers of the country. 


tural colleges have done and will long do val 
one hand in training the 


and 


needed to supply the expert service tributary 


uable service on the 


analysts, experimenters, agents teachers 
and on the other in providing 


net ded by 
But 


to agriculture; 


the extension instruction farmers 


already established in their work. these 


to supply the special 


“ded by 


coll ves can hardly serve 


instruction n boys who 


training and 
have not yet begun to farm—except as helpers 


to the ir who do I t belong to 
that intellectual 


and exceptional home circumstances make the 


parents—al d 


élite whos« nativ abilities 


winning of an agricultural college degree a 


matter of only moderate difficulty. Even as- 
suming that all their graduates eventually be 
and it is a safe 
them do 


thousand graduates annually 


came “individual” farmers 
guess that not twenty per cent. of 
the five or six 
contributed by fifty agricultural colleges would 
make but a small wing indeed of the army of 


200,000 or 300,000 required 
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quietly developed in a 


There is now be ing 
number of states a type of agricultural school 
which, in the opinion of many competent ob- 


servers, is destined, when sufficiently extended, 


to be the primary source of supply for th 
farmers of the future. This 
picture of its possibilities. 

Indian Valley has 
a district of ten 


200 Tarms sec 


miles long and six wide. It 


has the usual rural schools and a central high 
school from which latter one or two boys go 


7 


state college of agriculture. 
had no local school f 


Sixty miles away and near a large 


the 


heretofore it 


annually to 
But 


farming. 


has 


county school” of agri- 
Indian Valle 
But it is i 


schoo] mostly of books and laboratories, 


town is an expensive “ 
culture to which an oceasional 
boy has gone in recent years. 
includ 
ing a costly adjacent farm on which the boys 
work. 
tast 


prac- 


do a small amount of “ illustrative” 


The boys live in dormitories, acquire a 
for town ways, and are held to very little 
" work of a responsible 
ll-seleeted 


as they frequently ar 


tical or “productive ” 


kind. If 
boys to 


they are high-grade, we 


begin with 


probably succeed in ealling 
choose tT because 
nal native abilities. Whether the 


helped for th 


will 
they 


they any 


which may enter, 
their excepti 
less able will be materially 
farming callings in proportion to the cost 
their education is still a question. 

The Indian Valley school auth 
1920 that 


fifteen to eighteen years of age wl oO are ready 


rities find in 


they have twenty boys ¢ f fror 





to give at least one year to the serious study 


of scientific farming if a local school is estal 
time being 


r iral oy hools 


These boys have, for thé 
time to the 
desire or 

than 


lished. 

given as much 
school as they their 
afford. None 
education, two are high-school graduates and 
out at 


Experience shows that after a year 


parent 


can has less sixth grad 


the rest have dropped intervening 


stages. 


the home project school of farming two or 
three out of twenty boys usually developed 
keen llege ; 


ambitions to go to col hence the 
returned to the local high school in order to 





prepare themselves to meet entrance requir 








ments. 











SEPTEMBER 6, 1919 


[he school authorities proceed to take the 


necessary steps to prov ide for two years, as an 
‘iment, a home project school. They en- 


a teacher a young man who is a grad 


gage as 
uate of an agricultural college, who has had 
some successful experience in farming, and 
v] has specially qualified himself in th 


home project method. A 
equipped with 
labora 


shelves, a small corner 


are s ibstituted f Tr 


August 15, 
is not expected that he 

In the 
and 
at once 
books and 


bulletins distributed by the 


service begins 


iche r’s 


1 } 1! 
ilthough it Wilt meet 


his class until October 1. meantime h 


locates himself studies his sur- 


rrives, 


roundings. He orders about $300 


vorth of agricultural also a good 


tock of the free 
ollege of agriculture and the Department of 
at Washington. 

On October 1 he meets in his class room 
I the 
His boys do not this year 


Agriculture 


the twenty boys who have agreed to take 


} 


work tor one year. 


take any studies in the high school, hence they 


re not subjected to the disciplinary arrange 
ments of that school, although their class and 
reading located in the 
[The teacher explains in a talk the 

iracter of the work ahead « 
describing its essential 


— 
Fac] 
c 


expected to center his efforts for the coming 


room may be building. 
scope at d 
if them, and gives 
them a pamphlet 
greater detail boy will be 
f such magnitud 
he will, if con- 


netted for labor (and 


rinapr ductive proj ct 
that at the end of the 


year 
hav 
s rewards of management) not less than from 
$75 to $150 according to the size and strength 


the boy. The 


portir 


capital equipment—land, a 
m of an orchard, two to five cows, a start 
poultry as the project may require, together 
tools he will 


vith necessary building and 


ually rent from his father, occasionally from 
Until 
ments for renting this equipment, he is 
eligible for the school, 
operation of the father must be 


with the 


one else. he can make 


arrange- 
not 
nsidered hence the 
enlisted as 
each boy, 


Soon] as 


approval of th 
teacher. has elected a pre ject. 
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It s expect d that tlhe I ts il 

e representat f the most profit tyr 

r gr in the reg | s 

( > l tree Tf aevy t! i ind 

T tise {t Ttarming wW © e@XIx | y 
at st 1,200 ft 1.500 he iT ‘ 

the r to ract vo! wit I ect 


by 1 at er tage in ! roject 

} rn? Pa 1 in his ft stud related 
to his project not by te r r 

whose t | be spent in vis t] 
oy'’s project ¥ the farm) but . 
bullet specia d t direct 
ind read references for t that kind 
project. Kach bov may ’ give fror YOO t 
LOO) hours ner vear t ore ra rricuitur 
studies and to cultural and « tudies 
propriate to tarm life ar d tl 
munity 

It will easily be 1x sible in a home project 
school of farming that no two boys w be 
earrving the same kind of project mult 
neously Henee lividu methods tru 
tion must pr O s] r in f 
instructi« must be very fl B ru 
ning ft | age provects may |! ble t a littl 
practical worl vint 1 prit 
months, but the tl 1, the iv find 
it necessar late spr d I 
vest se t e! t t I t 
to work away f1 tl lr But 
may} oa} 0 ‘ tT } mr ‘ Tt T g ‘ 
time to practical work ry d t veal 
and w probably spare ft for sel 
room studies at all tin The t el ear 
can expect no summer holid must find 


The project method l ed tior 
has several } S It re ts, 1 est 
in several di te forn f skill and tl er 
eCASILIV Tecog ( ] T d ets t first-} ] x ? 
ence and 1 bilit but it al tne 


application of ft neces ( inting d 
general K edg re t d t t! pr t ‘ 
nd The | vorking ‘ ler ti 
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most direct of the motives that can be enlisted 
in education—the motive for concrete achieve- 
ment, for personal success, for commendation, 
for success in friendly rivalry. 

He is in danger of making few mistakes be- 
hs 


cause he works always in the light of pla 


which he and his teacher have discussed and 
tested 
When the year is at an 
including his education in 


against available scientific knowledge. 


end the success of 
the boy’s efforts 
farming—is measured in 


that no 


one department of 


terms so objective one can misin- 


terpret them or evade the lesson they teach— 
namely the marketable product derived from 
a year of carefully planned work. 


What are 


department of 


the concrete objectives of any 


specific farming education ¢ 
One boy in the Indian River school; bringing 
to successful conclusion a potato project on 
which he has expended $90 for rent, seed and 
materials, and 1,200 hours of labor, finds that 
he has a gross return of $230 or a net return 
of $140 for labor and profit; another boy has 
1,000 hours given to 


a net return of $90 on 


poultry. Each boy has acquired within the 
boundaries of his project a variety of par- 
ticular skills, technical knowledge and agri- 


cultural ideals. But, probaby more important 
in the long run, he has had a prolonged period 
planning and 


of experience in responsible 


management—qualities of surpassing value to 
the farmer of the future and often just the 
qualities that the boy does not get while work- 
ing as a helper or apprentice to his father. 


The home project method was originally 
suggested in part by the success of boys’ corn 
club and pig club work. Boys of from ten to 
fifteen years of age were, in southern and west- 
ern states, found to be competing under some 
oversight from teachers or citizens, in raising 
the best half acre of corn or the best litter of 
pigs. Not only were these youngsters phe- 
nomenally successful in their enterprises but 
they obtained a large amount of the very best 
scientific education in agriculture while plan- 
If this 


method succeeded so well with boys not yet 


ning and following up their projects. 


grown to years of full discretion, why should 
it not succeed better with youths and young 


men eager to be trained to successful work ? 
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Thus questioned the originators of the system, 


among whom first place should be given to 


Rufus W. Stimson, for many years state agent 


for agricultural education for the state of 


Massachusetts. 


The home project method has been in suc- 


cessful operation in Massachusetts for seve1 


Good eXampies Of 1t are also 


or eight years. 
to be found in Pennsylvania, New York, ] 
diana and Seve ral other states. Local com- 


munities establishing these schools in th 


states named above as well as in others having 


state and 


from 
to two thirds 


similar legislation, receive 
national sources from one half 


schools. In 


the operating expenses of the 


Massachusetts, where full records of the work 
of all pupils is kept, it is found that even 
under unfavorable conditions boys net not less 
than 
of $200 for their year’s efforts. 


$50, while many have earned upwards 

Experience to date in several states justifies 
the opinion that the home project method is 
the | 


able and most universally effective means of 


ist expensive, most practical, most adapt 


assisting boys of average or good abilities to 


farmers capable of meeting the prob 


become 


lems of the new farming era. The boy who 


has successfully worked through one project 
has at least a sound basis for many others 

in fact for all others likely to be encountered 
by him, unless he radically shifts the 
He has substantial fo 
study of the economic, scien 
that th: 
face if he is to 


scene 
of his labors. indations 
for the further 
tific 
farmer of the 
survive as an independent farmer and not be 


and even political problems 


future must 


merged as a “hand” in corporation farming 


Davip SNEDDEN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
DISPOSAL OF BOOKS OF THE WAR-SERVICE 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


AT a recent meeting of the war-service cor 
mittee of the American Library Associati 
a definite d 


ultimate dis 


according to a press statement, 
cision has been reached as to the 
position of books now overseas and in camp 
and hospitals here. Formal authorization wa 


given of the gift of a reasonable number 
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-ovided that thie 
75,000 volumes. 

All books and library equipment remain 

‘ter the American Library Association 

mpleted its service to the soldiers and sai 
. world war are to be placed at the 
he War and Navy departments for 
ntinuance of library service to the 


military and naval peace establish 


jooks remaining after the army and 


vy needs have been met will be offered 1 


institution Tai 


ighthouses, an 
nt marin¢ 

ing after th 

be distributed 

library commissions, 

if possible, 


‘lubs and 


THE CURRY MEMORIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 
Tue department of education is housed in 
body Hall, a building made possible 
h a generous gift from the trustees 
sabody Education Fund. The build 


} 


model in school architectur 
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Members of the edueation faculty 


instruct any 


service. 


will personally such classes or- 


| sychology. sé condary 
and 


its extra-unl- 


ganized, in educationa 


education or educatl nal tests measure 


ments. As another feature of 


versity service, the department will maintain 


a bureau of tests and measurements. Select 


standard tests in school subjects will be sup 
plied to cities, counties ar d individual schools 
Membe rs if the 


will visit the schools to be 


at cost. faculty in education 
tested, train teach- 


and 


scoring ol 


use of the 


and 


necessary 


ers in. the tests, personally 


direct th them, pro 


\ ided 


borne by 


fivinge 


their traveling expenses are 


the schools served. The professor of 
educational psychology will be available to as- 
chool the 
training of sub-normal children, including the 
and the establish 


sist authorities in diagnosis and 


making of mental surveys 
ment of special classes. 

organized for the 
fostering a scientific study of edu 


Membership will be 


education, 


An edueation elub will bi 
purpose of 
cational problems. open 
to all 
teachers, principles and superintendents now 

of th 
their in 


students taking courses iI 
faculty 


lend 


fluence and effi rts toward pl icing the teac! 


in service, and members of the 


university who are willing to 
ing profession in Virginia and the south on a 
professional basis. 

members have been added to the 
the department, Dr. William R. 
of the Virginia State 
and Dr 
professor of education at Co 
Smithey and 


from 


Two new 
faculty of 


Smithey. now secretary 


Board of Edueation, 


George O. 
Ferguson, Jr., 


gate University. Professors 


Ferguson have their doctorate degrees 


the Universities of Wisconsin and Columbia, 


re spective ly. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


THE 


AFTER several weeks of “ 
of.the b ard of 


to know the choic regents f 
president of the university the 
interested have through 
informed of the result 
David S. Hill, of the 


has formally ac 


the state and others 
the been 


The 


University of 


newspapers, 
selection of Dr. 


Illinois, who 


or 


cepted the presidency, seems to be meeting 
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with cordial approval, and many students 
were before undecided have determined to re 
turn to the University of New Mexico. 
Dr. Hill is a of Tennessee having 
life experience of forty-six years. His 
at Randolph-Macon Colleg: 
Ph.D. at Clark Univer 
LL.D. at the 
1916 He 


Harvard summer sch 


native 


degree was taken 
Virginia, in 1897; the 
Massachusetts; the 


University of Kentucky, in 


sity in Stat 
tended sessions at th 
and Washington University Law School 
Dr. Hill’s teaching 

f psyche logy and 


lines of 


experience 
largely along the 
institutions. 

Washington Univer 


four years with the Peabody College 


cation in a number of 
six years connected with 
Sity, 
Teachers, Nashville, 


niversity of Louisiana. He 


renn., and tw vi 
with the I 
in summer sessions in various years 
Montana, Cornell 


University of Californi: 


taught 
the University of 
sity, 
sitv of Wisconsin, 
of the faculty in 1916-17, 


peen in 


Illinois. 
A large 


‘ational lines has been co 


where he Was also { 


the faculty of the University 


has 


of research work along 


nducted by Dr. H 


and he has given much attention to the stu 


amount 


and adaptation of vocational 
tten a number of books, “ 
Education”; “ Educat 
lic Schools”; “Individual Differenc 


nas wl 


ional Research in P 


Children in Publie Schools,” and a manus 


for a new book has this month 
to The Macmillan Company. 


Hill will 
- 


the first week of August, Mrs. H 


President take charge ot the 
versity in 
when their residence will 


Uni 


to come later, 
tablished in Albuquerque.—Th: 


Neu Ss. 


EXCHANGE OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
international relat 


Wom 


Sch 


THE committee of 
the Federation of University 
conference at the London 


for Women to 


he ld a 
Medicine 
for the international exchange of 
students. According to the 
Times Educational Supplement Dr. Winifr 


tne scnel 


discuss 


report in 
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air, and Mrs. Faweett. he office of the direct 


her leading women representing rrobably abolished 
I 


‘ational centers were present bers of the board assumi 
Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
Columbia University, New York, at 
ended as the official representative of tl 
American Association of Collegiate Alumna 
[There were also present President Thomas, 
Bryn Mawr College, and representatives 
MeGill University and Toronto Univer 
Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, on be ' 
ecutive, proposed a resolution, which was 
lont 


ice 


1 unanimously, to the effect that in 


to promote intercourse between mem 


the Associations of University Women 


ii 


‘ious countries and to facilitate joint a 

; : Pgaes Dr. Apotpn WeERNEI 
Internati: “ederation of Univer rae 

German, and for at 


‘omen shou be formed, and that the 
an Association of Collegiate Alumna 
in its formation. It was 

he federation should b BARKER, 

: Institute, 


i 


1 to form a subcommittee of their interna 
to consider a draft schem« assistant 
n Gildersleev: Miss Gilder 


nterchange of teachers and 


; 


understanding ar 


iversity women of al! 


n’s Department 
it of the League, which were at present 
the federation 
itative fron 
hould havi 
headquarters; the mai ifiice might 
present be in London, but would ulti 
be at Geneva. President Thomas, of 
Mawr College, stated hat there were 
10,000 university women in America 
Mawr College had profited greatly by 
exchange of students from Great Britain, 
m Germany before the war and since th 


m France. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. C. A, Prosser, director of the Federal 

ird of Vocational Education, has resigned, 
lans to return to Dunwiddie Institute, 
lich he is the director, within two months 
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Proressor ANATOLE LI 


French professor a 


sail from France on September 6. 


Miss Grace A. 


; 


University in the class of 


a graduate of Corr 


1904, has beer 


HEELY, 


pointed ward 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. 

Mrs. Barbour has held the office for ten years 
Mr. F. H. has 


fessor of psychology in the University of 


Barbour, who has resig 


PEAR 


chester. 


Tue council of Armstrong College, 
castle, England, has appointed Lieutenant-Col 
Sir Theodor 
college. Sir Theodore 
at Westminster 
bridge, and went to 


in 1905, 


Morison, principal of th 
Morison 
Trinity 
India in 


onel 
was educated 
College, Cam 


1889, 


and 
returning 


School, 


Dr. O. H. Prior, a master at Rugby 


has been elected to the newly-established 


ssorship of French at Cam 


Dr. Prik 


studied in 


Drapers’ profi 


bridge University. rr is a native of 
Vevey, 


and at the universities 


Switzerland, and France 
of Lausanne, Gottinge 
Freiburg and Halle. 


WituaMm H. 


pointed director of the school of economics of 


1 


Sir BEVERIDGE has been a} 


+ 


the University of London from October 1 nex 


des 


S bee ni 


Facult 
He ha 
succeeded by M. Houssay, professor of zoology 
of the 


M. Paut Appetit, dean of the 
Sciences of Paris, has resigned. 


Faculté des Sciences of Paris. 


Dr. WituiAmM Ezra Lince.pacn, professor of 


modern European history in the University 
of Pennsylvania, was the convocation orator 
at the University of August 29. 


He discussed “ The 
light of history.” 


Chicago on 


peace conference in 


CoursEs in employment management are be- 
ing given at the University of Toronto under 
of the university and in coopera 
and Labor 
Department of 
Dr. Edward 
Carnegie Institute of 


the direction 


with the Ontario Trades 
and the 
Labor from September 2 to 23. 
K. Strong, Jr., of th 


Technology, Pittsburgh, 


tion 


Branch Canadian 


will give lectures on 
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t Columbia University, wil! 





cation to the measurement of ability, wt 
ind industri 
Columbia University 


sas recently passed tl ru gy tf d 
six months under th re pr isly sti} 
lated by the rules for childr beg 
school, mig be admitted if general int 
gence tests given showed that such child 
were clearly of the mental age of six or al 


Before 


tests or admitted to school the wri 


any such child may be given the 





sent of the superintendent must be given 
the written consent of the child’s parents 
guardians to the effe that they are wil 
it the child shall be given such tests 
will abide by the results of the tests rh 
tests have peen the } iS1S spec il pr mot 
given to children throughout the Lawre 
public schools during the last school y« 


1 


They have also be n tne basis on which 


dren have been selected for admission int 


+ 


two been ma 


1 
halt yeal 


ungraded rooms which hav 


tained in the city for two and one 


Tue children in the kindergarten of tl 


school of education of the University of Cl 
cago are promoted to the first grade, 
first-grade work, while still in the kinderg 


ten, as soon as they are, in the judgment 


ready to profit by 


system 
reading, writing and number. A 
judgments have pr 
the need of sci 


of classifying pupils has been kee 


teachers’ 
cases, 
methods 


appreciated. Accordingly, in the spring 
ter of this year kindergarten childre: 


1 
tested with the hope that the results nm 
light on : 


test 


throw some 
tion. The 


the 


the problem of pr 


used was the Stanford 





Binet-Simon Seale. 





ion of 





children were tested. eight of whom 
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gested the desirability of using the it ‘ 
gence tests as one means of determir : } ‘ ‘ 
y a r ‘ r ] 
; ' 
lren should be promoted the fir a , the } 
‘ ( T 1 Yr? ‘ 
1 } \ those who were pro! t 1 . ( | DD r} 
rT i I \ at 
’ 
i be croup tion. the < 
i g 1 2 idd irses are designed t ~ re ¢ hers and 
’ 
showed clearly that these tests could 1 aie ; Bailie 
j eS a 
’ a 1 classifying childr n Cali | 1 t le the 
re 1? ’ 7 
s t = PSI T 
l T | LLiN 1 meet t ' stats 
, ’ 
gx whether given pupils s d | | rd Fd ‘ 
kindergart irs 
| }? rre ‘ 7 





1 
\ en of professors on the Universi . - re 
1\ 
\ i lit ! e resigned during the \ ‘ ritable | ‘ irt 
. 
ths to go to other ins t of the S MR nted 
r to enter other work. Several are oe il af 


lds which they entered is war T} r o } ty r 
Among the recent resignations are the the S d } 10 1911 to 
Professor Lawrence Martin, geol- 17 480 918 Dur ‘ ir the 
major on the U. S. army general ber of abandoned dr ! hed 149 


ff in Europe serving the Peace conference. Furthermot 
r Stanley K. Hornbeck, political sci turned 


to be the head of the political science cord 


Professor T. K. Urdahl, economies, head of 19] 
onomies department at Swarthmore Col- t 1916 


nd senior examiner for the Emergen 


< 


et corporation. Professor H. T. Burgess, 

thematies. in charge of the computing de- DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

nent at the Forest Products laboratory, THE PRESENT SITUATION IN WASHBURN 

Madison. Professor D. H. Otis, farm man COLLEGE 

gement, director of Banker-Farmer exchang THE present situation not well understood 
r the State Bankers’ association. Professor by the friends of the colleg It thought by 

( J Galpin, wricultural economics, in some that I have been reinstated on e lition 
rge of country life work with the U. S. De- that I absent mvself from the college d 


i s iT 4 
‘tment of Agriculture. Professor Casimer the next s year ir it d 
Zdanowicz, Romance lenguages, head of the the year. Such an offer has been made, and 

lepartment of Romance languages at the would be tempting to some, as " v 
Randolph-Macon Women’s college. Professor sideration of a half-year’s salary goes witl 
Thomas Diamond, manual arts. emploved by gut such reinstatement would not be | 

the University of Michigan to have charge of and the conditions were not cep 
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he truth, many 


Washburn 


him to raise tne 


nnance tl 


admit 
of putt 
bre ik 
who reads 
ally presented to 
+ 


n response to his 


the 
the president 
These 


not 


pre pos als 
were 


actu 


request. pro- 
posal . moreover, were presen te d. 


by five of the faculty 
The first and last of them have been substan 
tially accepted by the president and board of 
trustees. The proposals follow: 


me, but by members 


requir 


l¢ 


ive granted, 
riginal deman 


vilt 
uULLY 


the | ard t 


members is committee 


autocratic 
o remind 


trustees of 


them tha 
Washburn Coll 
themselves on record as favoring a demo 
method of appointments and dismissal 


is 


naps we have the case of a man who res 


to break a bad habit 


a hare 


1 drinker, f 


P 
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made without 


epartme! 


J. E. Kirkpatri 


QUOTATIONS 
ANATOLE FRANCE ON THE TEACHERS’ TASK 


[nr Congress of the Trade Union 


Elementary School Teachers, 


ld at pr ) irs 


right to form tr 
had won that right it was for tl} 
instrument that they had acquired, and hé 
ised them in regard to the reorganization 
ementary education to count only on 
He made his own a declaration 


leading members of 


ome > the 
ion. “The war has sufficiently demon- 
that the popular education of to- 
w must be altogether different from that 
rmer days.” 
was, M. France said, with mingled feel- 
anxiety and hope that he addressed 
for the future was in their hands, and 
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rder to be ) nselves “Ne ! dust I N 
Children were going to be brought up t rs! O nl | Whether 
oldiers from the cradl Ké t or not, the time has n n 

It was for the teachers to break with these ust either | e ( 7ENS the world or 
dangerous practises [They must make th 3 the whole of civilization perish.” M 
children love peace and the works of peace. France suggested that there should be attached 
They must teach them to hate war Che to the International of the workers a delega 
must banish from their teaching everything tion of the teachers of all nations to formulate 
that excited hatred of the foreigner, even of nh common a universal system of instructi 
our enemies of yesterday. Not that one ought nd consider the means to be taken to imp! 
to be indulgent to crime and absolve all th n voung minds the ideas from which woul 
guilty, but because every people, no matter ring the peace of the world and tl I 
what. at any time wi atever, included more f the peoples. 
vietims than erimitl als, because innocent ee | Hk ‘ nelude d as fi llows : R son, wisd 
erations must not be punished for the guilty, ntelligence, forces of the mind and heart, 3 
and hove all because ill the pe ple 3 ud t t I Ve ilw ys been } IsiVy INV yk d come 


much to forgive one another. 
M. France went on to recommend is carry it. if that be possible, to all the ne 
hearers to read a recent book by M. Michel f the world, and diffuse it everywhere wh 
Corday, “Les Mains Propres,” and quoted men of good will are found, to listen to t 
from it the sentence, “I hate him who debases beneficent truth! A new order of thing 
man to the level of the beast by inciting him rn! The powers of evil are dying, pois 
to attack anybody that does not resemble hi - by their crime. The covetous nd the ecru 


7 * 


“From the bottom of my heart.” said M the devourers of the peoples are perishing 


hate nothing except hatred.” 1 ited, the proletariats yet stand « 
The most necessary and most simple task of |= T I ng to unite irder to form | 

the teacher, he continued, was to make hatred single universal proletariat, and we sha 

hated. The state to which a devasting war tl ‘ulfilment f the gt S list rop! 


had reduced France and the world imp d tl union of tl workers \ bring 

upon the teachers duties of exceptional com- { t world.’ ” T} [ 

plexity and difficulty. Without hope of ob 

taining help or support, or even consent, they THE BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
j had to change elementary education from top OF NEW YORK CITY! 


to bottom in order to train workers. Ther Tue new by-laws of the board of educat 
was no room in the society of to-day for any thus define the duties of the board of super 
but workers, the others would be swept away intendents and the associate superintendent 


by the hurricane. And they must train in- The board of superintendents shall perfor 
telligent workers instructed in the crafts that the following duties: 

they practised, knowing what were their duties It shall recommend to the board of edu 
to the national community and to the human tion new courses of study or such changes 
community. “Burn,” said M. France, “burn the existing courses of study as it may d 
all the books that teach hatred! Extol labor advisable or as the board of education may 
require. 


and love. Train for us men capable of tramp 
It shall prepare the content of such cours 


ling under foot the vain splendors of barbaric 
glory and of resisting the sanguinary ambi- 1 By-laws adopted by the Board of Edueat 
tions of the nationalisms and imperialisms New York City to define the functions of the B 


that have annihilated their fathers. of Superintendents. 
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} b yard of educa 

of district superintend- 

rs, principals, teach 

ill other members of the teaching and 
ing staff, except the superintendent of 


associate superintendents and ex- 


' Fe , } ] 
nee officers and other employ: 


of attendance. 
ll report to the board of education 


} 


services of all persons enumerated in 


ceeding paragraph who are appointed 


robationary period, and shall make 
mendations for terminating the services 
such appointees during the probationary 
period or for making such appointments per- 
1t at the expiration of the probationary 

d. 
It shall recommend to the board of educa- 
tion such changes in the boundaries of local 


ol board districts as it may deem neces- 
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be prescribed by res 
d Mount Holyoke Coll 


the board ol educati 1 Wheaton College 


eg 
It sh il] have thi 5 t 7 ‘ 4 lol ’ “e , 
nai nave | lei Randolph-Macon Woman’s ¢ 

mine appeals from unsat ] 


by district superintender 


ge 


upervisor Women’s Co 
University . 


Women’s College of 


Each college was personally visited by 


riter and the courses of study for meml 


1918 were copied from 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ; 
STATISTICS vered three and one 


7 
ik re 


COLLEGE CURRICULA AND INTERESTS OF he Women’s Co 
COLLEGE WOMEN here schedules were 
writer studied th eademic years and yomé 
ind V re - f Delaware which graduated its first 
( assaf CO BOS, LHC st 3 
June, 1918. In addition 


Tl schedules for each of the n 


was published in the 
gueal Se r for Septemb« r, 1915. 5 a . 
: —_— ; es ’ f 1917 were obtained 
study sought to give information which would 
be of genuine interest to those whose real con : 
" . : . . ned into two 
cern is the establishment of a _ progressiv: 
policy of curriculum building in colleges 
women. It then seemed advisable, especially 
in war time—the “psychological” hour for 
readjustments—to make a second and mor 
extended investigation, this time dealing with 
colleges having student enrolments ranging 
from 125 to 1,000. The following material is work in Latin or Greel 
an epitome of data gathered. t lear bachelor of 
In the fall of 1917 the sche 3 of 77! ‘orm, vet a few differences may v 
dents were obtained fi ix colleges : r instance, Randolph-Macon 
Foll in “ English, Gern 


Mt. Holyoke 
Wheaton 
Women's College 


Randolph—Macon 
Goucher 
Women’s College, Del 


1 Dealey, H. L., ‘‘A Comparative Study of the > Or political science 
Curricula of Wellesley, Smith and Vassar Col 8 Four years of Lati r Greek required 


leges,’’ Ped. Sem., September, 1915, pp. 347-375. graduation. 


t 
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Greek,” Wheaton a s 
or art and a year-course 


mics. The Women’ 


iversity requires a yea 


vilization of all candidates 

bachelor of philosophy 

Women’s College of 

candidates for both d 
social science. The 

ited to English rang 

Neither affiliated 


if Departments on Basi 


Departments 


teratur 
Goucher stands requiring no 
or Latin for the A.B. degree, while 
er Goucher nor Wheaton requires any 
thematics. 
The last two columns on the right show the 
yunt of work required in fundamentals in 
ion to the total amount required for years 
graduation. Most required work is found at From 
the Women’s College in Brown University, obtained 
Mount Holyoke and Randolph-Macon (66, 63, sents tl 


+} 


hours); the least at Goucher, the Women’s he ¢ 


1917 


4] 
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curriculum. These ranks arranged in consec- Attention to the comparative 


utive order. e. g.. Eng! ‘ the most “ popular different departments shows that 
and economies (23 he least, form a co variably English lea 


parative statement » interests of 723 stu Social sciences, 


i 


dents from fi colleg or women.® hold second rank. 


‘nme nbined in one depa 
he department is ran} 
H iIvoke al d Go 
(1918) at Whea 
anguages, ss lower figures, 
German, and 7 (1918) but note shor 
Education, iat at this college the department 
Social and politic ence 1s lI dependent and has tl 
History, 9 al 3 (1918). It is also 
Arts, j 
10. Musie, 
ll. Biology, 
12. Mathematies 
13. Latin, 
14, Philosophy, 
15. Chemistry, n considered a separate departn 


quently than 


came C, 


’ ected 


16. Botany, Is { the Women’s College in Brow 

17. Physics, ity. Introductory work in soci 

18. Biblical literature, ditioned by no 

9 ‘ eoak : 

19. Greek, sociological courses are open to sti 
Astronomy, +} 


} 


e freshman vear. In general, the 

Geology, 

P} social sciences shows a va 
1ysiology, ee 

ins ver that found at Wellesley 

Economics 


ssar colleges. 
The lowest ranks belor 
hy, Greek 
ation. 


be noted 
arranged Pa dk finite ord r. @ Go. 


first ’ sciences in descending order of ex- 
* ES a 
actness, then thx languages and literatures department of ph L¢ ny ine! 


hl - ° . f al : ] “Yr rceeery . 
\ irt and music. Therefore, the n psychology for all colleges except G 


} 
i 


and final 
resultant order list affords an excellent per- where it is associated with education 
spective of the nature of courses actually Wheaton philosophy includes educati 
elected by students in colleges for women. well as psychology. Consequently, f 
Excepting the unique position of the social comparative standpoint, the real status 
sciences, the breach between lower and higher losophy may be indicated by its position 
ranks is distinctly visible in the center of the Goucher, namely two points from the bottor 
list. That is, sciences are isolated and occupy of the list. Little psychology is elected 
the less fertile half of the academic environ- the Women’s College in Brown Universit 


ment. therefore the low ranks of 16.5 (1917) 

¢Owing to the different classes studied at the 14.5 (1918) for that college may be used 
Women’s College of Delaware, results for this col- confirm the evidence furnished by Goucher 
lege were left out of the tabulation. The requirement in classical languages 

5 All requirements could not be differentiated the A.B. degree necessarily demands a certa 
from electives in modern and classical languages, 
therefore the ranks for these subjects should be 6In 1917 psychology became an independent 
somewhat lower. partment 
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students’ attention during the 
But, except in the southern 


amount of the 
first two years. 
colleges, there is little sign that this attention 
is sustained enough to stimulate advanced 
work. 

The fact that education is rated fourth only 

English, the and 
languages, is significant. 
Women’s Brown 
(1917 and 1918) and at Goucher 3 (1917) and 


t (1918) are exceptionally high and indicate 


social sciences modern 


The ratings at the 
) 


College in University, 2 


that teaching is a real vocational incentive. 
The figures for Mt. Holyoke and Randolph- 
Macon are remarkably uniform though 
onspicuous—8 and 8 (1917), 10 and 11 
1918). The fact that the first two colleges 
direct 


less 


are situated in cities and hence in 


touch with educational institutions 


‘ount in part for the larger interests of their 


may ac- 


students in this department. 

All results, however, show that college stu- 
dents of to-day are offered better opportuni- 
ties for work in education and that more stu- 
dents are attracted to the work than before 
Contrast, for example, this quotation taken 
from the summary of results of the curricula 
1915: “There is a clear lack of 
interest in the study of education. . Vassar 


studied in 


has merely a semester-course hidden away in 

the department of philosophy.” 
Furthermore, on the basis of the 

study and with reference to opinions of pro- 


present 


fessors in different departments of education, 
t is safe to say that about 50 per cent. of the 
students in a college class more or less defi- 
nitely select teaching as a “vocation.” By 
way of practical illustration, Miss Elizabeth 
Whitman, chairman of the appointment com- 
undergraduate students at the 
Women’s College in 
that of 47 members in the class of 1918, 28 or 
59 per cent. desired to teach, at least during 


mittee for 


3rown University, found 


the years immediately following graduation. 
With this kind of work in mind the student 
presumably includes in her schedule one or 
two courses in education as well as from two 
to five courses in some subject or subjects 
which she considers most suitable for teach- 


r purposes. This general propensity on the 
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part of many college students te turn towards 
teaching may also be demonstrated obj 

by observation of individual courses 

selected 


mental requirements have been exclud 


at random and from whic] 
parently, irrespective of real interest 
intentions four years after graduation, 

the college course the student devotes herself 
to subjects whose most direct application is 
teaching. 

With reference to our list, it is 

biology including botany at Wheaton, Goucher 
and Randolph-Macon colleges, ranks 11 and 
science 


as 
118t. 


is the only “natural or physical 


above 11.5 the center point of thy 
rest of the sciences are grouped with biblie 


literature, philosophy, Latin and Greek 


election of 


The significant point in 
J 


sciences is the relatively position of 
This 
comes more conspicuous when it is considered 
that Wheaton mathematics for 
graduation, that beginning with the year 1917 
and that 


degree at the 


mathematics with rank 12. firure be- 


requires no 
Goucher eliminated the requiremen 


Ph.B. 


Brown 


candidates for the 
Women’s 


substitute a 


University 
argumentation for the 
Possibly this 


“some new thir gr 


College in may 


course in 
required work in mathematics. 
emphasis on mathematics is 


under the sun.” At any rate it throws new 


light upon the feminine “ mind 


Finally, in addition to these comments 


specific subjects, certain broad asser- 


] 


about 
y: (1) Colleges at a 
-ided 


music 


tions may be made, nam: 


distance from urban centers show a di 


preponderance of courses in art and 
and fewer courses in the department of edu 
more at- 


South- 


cation. (2) Latin and Greek receive 
tention in the south than in the east. 
ern college women also appear to have more 
spontaneous interest in present-day problems, 
é. g., a8 indicated by their selection of “ mod- 
ern” 
“history of the United States from 
date,” 


terests of students, outsid: 


“ international law,” 
1815 to 


The in- 


courses such as 


‘social psychology,” etc. (3) 


of work in Eng 


¢ 


lish departments, lie primarily in the kind 


study which has countless illustrations 


everyday life, namely, the social sciences. 
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fact that the history requirement at Ran- 
dolph Macon is either a course in history ora 
course in political science and that political 
science was lec by er cen * the 
class of 1917 and b r cen ‘lass 
1918, well ustr: hat stu 
interested vhich are defi- 
problems 

human 
ta may lead to 
students elect what the 
curriculum of women’s 
res adequate to meet the needs of all 
tudents. That thought is comforting, to say 
the least. There is another point in view, 
however; one which touches upon important 


in the field of educational psy- 


From this point of view it can not be main 
tained that students show their particular in- 
terests by the type of course they elect. Take 
for instance a college where the chief inter- 

of students lie in the perusal of litera- 
tures of different countries, English and 
French in particular. The very massing of 
electives strikes a suspicious note, particu- 
larly when the facts of individual diiferences 

so well known and reports of vocations 
other than teaching open to women show an 


ever-increasing enrolment of coll 


ege women. 
This situation, beside the previous assumption 
that apparently most college students are pre 
pared in a general way for the teaching pro 
fession, would imply that the real interests of 
students do not mature until one, five or ten 
vears after graduation, for not until then does 
the apparent unanimity of collegiate “inter- 
ests” dissolve into a variety of individual 
applications. 

By way of a specific illustration, it will be 
recalled that 59 per cent. of the class of 1918 
at the Women’s College in Brown University 
signified their intentions of teaching imme- 
diately after graduation. Miss Whitman, 
however, asked two questions of each student: 
(1) What: work do you intend to enter tem- 
porarily and (2) In what field does your real 
interest lie? Question (1) produced the 59 
per cent. of future teachers. Answers to 


question (2) showed that only 
preferred to teac ule four 


tarial work, ten desired some 


liked library work, 


te. Th situation, invol 


nterests 

woman 1 * out 
of many women’s co 
onsideration. Studie 
Kleeck® emphasize t 

blem. 

Furthermore, it is 
individual placed in a « 


react to that situation or 
7 


3 “unfit.” The college curriculum should | 


interpreted as an academic situat 
student is put into it and has to r 
wi 1 certain degree of intellige: 


unt 


in 


eact 


+ 


+ 


wishes to stay. This “ academic situation” 


t simple; it is complex; it is cor 


different departments or stimuli, si 


me str 


and in the lime light, others weak and rar 


discovered bv students. Naturally 
stimuli is tl student going to 


Languages and literatures have ¢ 


i 


past curricula, have become quant 


‘onspicuous and “popular,” theref 


I 


represent the strong stimuli—and many 


dents necessarily respond to them. 
path f least resistance to do so. 
have entered the academic situati 


recently. In deference to the “ 


It 
So 


on 


, 
} 


] 


mosphere and because they do not represent 
I 


the “known” or the “ familiar,” 


they 


{ 


x 


in the academic background. Therefore tl 


become the weak stimuli—and fur 


nish 


appeal to students. Student “ interests 


} 


more automatically regulated than 


] 


i 


realized, that is, they are more apparent tl 


re al. 


In order to demonstrate this contention 


intensive study (too lengthy for 


here) was made at one of the colleges to asc 


7 Robinson, M. L., ‘‘The Curricult 
Woman ’s College,’’ Bureau of Educati 
No. 6, 1918. 

8 Van Kleeck, M., ‘‘A Census 
Women,’’ The Jr. of t he Assoc. 


Alumne, Vol. XI., No. 9, May, 1918. 


17 


im 


n, I 


rti 
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NATIONAL EI 

HOW TO SECURI 
TRAINED TI 
SCHOOLS OIF 


tude nts 
might b 


study of individual 


vocational advisement. It 
changes in courses so as to 


4 


ively the real interests of stu 


en up opportunities for study 
es. The application of a little 
would also do 


} 


advertising 


tter adju tment between stu 


For example, those ele- 


nd curriculum. 
which have definite 


systematically pre- 
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*-trainins itutions 


the task sound, thorough 


student bo Such institu 


stat nor schools and 
adequately supplied and 
uld be models of con 


equipped. Buildings sh 


They should 


venience al d sanitary star dards. 


he modern and so designed as to really func- 
tion. Libraries laboratories adequate for 
the training of the school teachers and school 
leaders of a great democracy must be provided 
must 


The teaching body in such institutions 


be carefully selected and thoroughly trained. 
Only men and women of attractive personal 
be eligible to service in these 
school 
should be paid as much as university instruc- 
work and study should 
There should 


hours or 


quality should 


schools. State normal instructors 


tors. Conditions of 


be in all 


overload, either of te: 


respects reasonable. 


be no ching 
All state-supported norma! 


schools should have training schools 


of class numbers. 
properly 
supplied with chil- 
observation and 
These 


must have the 


equipped and sufficiently 


dren and teachers to provid 


practise teaching for all students. 


teacher-training institutions 


life and vigor of youth. They must be so sup 


ported as to insure real self-re spect. The 


course of study must be made modern and 


thoroughly adapted to the professional aim of 


such institutions. We must have training 


schools adequate in number, equipment and 


instructional force to prepare teachers for 


every vacancy. 

3. The teaching profession must be made 
attractive to the ablest young men and young 
this Publie schools 


women of generation. 


must afford opportunity to render service un- 


trammeled by needless annoyances and ob- 


have a fair 


Modern scl 


suitable arrangement, adequate 


stacles. Every teacher should 


and for 


chance satisfaction. 1001 
buildings of 
equipment and supplies, reasonable teaching 
hours and classes with working numbers must 
all be assured Teaching service and teachers 
should command the respect and challenge the 
admiration of every community where public 


schools exist. Public recognition justly earned 


must be 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


is a social sanction absolutely essential in the 


school system of a genuine democracy. 

4. Teachers everywhere must be paid ade- 
There must be a decent thrift salary 
Th re 


mi! 


quately. 
rapid in- 
that 


minimum must be a 
this 


commensurate 


as a 


above mum to salaries 
shall be 


scholarship, 


crease 
with experience, 


skill 


ymmMunity 


training, professional and 


personal worth. In every ¢ there 
rewards for excep- 


should be 


suffi 


should be special salary 


tional These rewards 


teachers. 
large. Such special rewards should be 
nm to the 


of our publie school teachers 


cient in number to prove an attracti 


and fik 


rank 
Under ordinary conditions there should be no 
a thousand dollars. The sal- 


aries of grade teachers in many places should 


salary less than 


$1,200 and rapidly 
Above this 
red- 


start at a minimum of 


increase to not less than $2,000. 


the exceptional teacher who teaches a 
letter lesson every day should be rewarded just 
1s the exceptional lawyer, physician or busi- 


We 


superintendencies and adminis 


ness manager is rewarded. need many 
hundreds of 
trative positions in teacher-training colleges 
that shall pay from $10,000 to $25,000 a year 


5. When proper standards are established, 


adequate teacher-training schools provided, 
opportunity for social service and satisfacti 
assured, and just salaries are paid, the supply 


This 


increase may be hastened by due publicity 


of trained teachers will rapidly increase. 


and propaganda. Superintendents of schools, 


high school principals and teachers under 


these conditions should call to the professior 
the ablest 
Normal schools everywher 


many of high-school graduates 
should resort t 
Scholar 


state aid 


all legitimate means of publicity. 


ships should be offered. 


ind generous federal aid must be 


Increas d 
provided if 
the problem of a good teacher for every schoo! 
is to be solved in a reasonable length of time. 
The Towner bill, which provides among other 
things an annual appropriation of $15,000,000 
for teacher training institutions. should re- 
ceive the support of every teacher and every 
friend of the public schools. Eventually, our 
people will insist on a good teacher for every 


child. 


If eventually, why not now? 





